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that give not only a chronicle of political and military 
events, but also try to sketch in broadest outlines the 
social and religious life of the inhabitants of the country, 
of the Indians as well as of the European settlers. Half of 
the text is apportioned to colonial history, including the 
making of the United States, and the other half sketches the 
history of the country from that time till 1912. The narrative 
is generally as satisfactory as can be expected when such a large 
subject is compressed within such a narrow space. Under the 
circumstances, it is a little surprising to find four preliminary 
chapters before the actual settlement of the thirteen colonies is 
taken in hand. Yet there is no attempt to give the European 
background to American colonization. The first two chapters 
accept the traditional view of the precolumbian idea of the 
world and of the project and work of Columbus himself. This 
view has been seriously challenged in the conclusions reached in 
his researches by Henri Vignaud in his three volumes, Histoire 
Critique de la Grande Entreprise de Christophe Colomb, and Etudes 
Critiques sur la Vie de Colomb. It is to be regretted that the 
work has been printed on the cheapest of paper. 

F. Zwierlein. 



New England and The Bavarian Illuminati. By Vernon Stauffer, 
Ph.D., Dean and Professor of New Testament and Church History, 
Hiram College, Ohio. Vol. lxxxii of Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law edited by the faculty of Political Science, Columbia 
University. New York: Columbia University Press, 1918. Pp.360. 

This is a very interesting and a very suggestive study in a 
comparatively neglected field of American history. The reason 
for this neglect is, perhaps, not hard to fathom. The bitterly 
anti-Masonic attitude of the American public at the close of the 
eighteenth century is at once a difficult and a delicate question. 
It is difficult, for it is hard to trace the political workings of 
secret societies; the sources are biased and unreliable, designedly 
ambiguous and misleading. It is delicate, for Freemasonry, 
with its ramifications, has become warp and woof of the political 
and social fabric of America. 

The close of the eighteenth century witnessed a strange fer- 
ment, both social and religious, in New England life. This un- 
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rest was not confined to New England, but it was in such marked 
contrast to the white light of Puritan theocracy that it was like 
a dark thunder cloud to the New England prophets. This fer- 
ment was a natural consequence of the first enthusiasm with 
which America received the news of the French Revolution and 
the birth of a sister republic. The disorders in France were at 
first excused as the throes of the death agony of the monarchy 
and the pains of parturition accompanying the birth of the new 
republic. That was until fuller reports of the excesses of the 
revolution and its violently anti-religious tendencies reached 
New England. Then the prophets became alarmed, especially 
when they saw the Jacobin clubs established in their midst. 
They saw now, not a mere revolution but a world-wide con- 
spiracy to overthrow religion and government. This was the 
work of the secret societies. They hesitated, at first, to attribute 
the conspiracy to the Masons of English antecedents, but sought 
to lay the blame on the influence of the Bavarian Illuminati, a 
Masonic society of German origin. 

Professor Stauffer succeeds in proving an historical alibi for 
the Illuminati, at least as an organization. They had ceased to 
exist as a society in 1789, and therefore they did not, and could 
not, cause the aforesaid social disturbances. One naturally 
asks, then, why perfectly reputable people have consistently 
believed in the sinister influence of the Bavarian Illuminati on 
early American politics. Professor Stauffer, however, absolves 
the Illuminati — adduces sufficient cause for the agitation, and 
sends the Freemasons on their way with his blessing. 

The main points of his thesis the author proves very satis- 
factorily and with considerable skill. Wide, painstaking re- 
search and a high degree of analytic power are evinced by the 
long list of books, pamphlets and newspapers consulted, and by 
the judicious use which the author generally makes of his re- 
searches. It is to be regretted, however, that in one important 
chapter he was obliged to rely so much upon the work of pre- 
vious investigators, apparently not so competent as he. But 
of this, more anon. 

"The development of this thesis," says Professor Stauffer in 
his introduction, "calls for an evaluation of the more significant 
elements and forces, which gave to the period the characteristic 
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temper of nervous excitability by which it was stamped." In 
the first chapter, consequently, the author depicts from original 
sources the religious and social phenomena which marked the 
decline and fall of the Puritanic theocratic ideals of gloom and 
intolerance. The clerical pamphleteers of the time bewail in 
turgid periods the growing looseness of morals, the popular dis- 
content with the union of church and state, and the alarming 
growth of scepticism, rationalism, and even atheism. 

As a complement to the first chapter, the second, entitled 
"Political Entanglements and Hysteria," informs us of the civic 
unrest and commotion, which told that the ferment of the 
French Revolution was at work among the masses. The French 
Revolution was, indeed, the all-absorbing topic of the day. 
Political parties became divided, and popular excitement was 
greatly increased by the arrival of Citizen Genet and the con- 
comitant rise of numerous " self -created " democratic societies, 
particularly in New England. Around these societies centers 
the dispute. What was the power behind them? What was 
the spirit that inspired them? 

The author does not immediately gratify our curiosity. We 
quote a few words that aptly sum up his evaluation: 

"With the European situation to lend strong emphasis to the 
suggestion of sinister tendencies and secret combinations, it cannot 
be thought extraordinary that here in America, where traditional 
opinions and institutions were as certainly being undermined, the 
conviction should take root that beneath all this commotion over 
foreign and domestic policies, secret forces must be at work, per- 
fecting organizations, promoting conspiracies, and ready at any 
hour to leap forth into the light to throttle government and 
order." 

Well-entrenched tradition has asserted that the secret force 
responsible for the New England disturbances was the Bavarian 
Society of the Illuminati. In the third chapter, therefore, the 
author discusses the life of Adam Weishaupt, founder of the 
Illuminati. He shows how, after "an educational experience 
which had made him a passionate enemy of clericalism, Weis- 
haupt, Professor of Law at the University of Ingoldstadt, arrived 
at the conclusion that a general offensive against the clerical party 
ought immediately to be undertaken ... to overthrow 
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the forces of superstition and error." He would found a model 
secret organization, "comprising 'schools of wisdom,' . . . 
wherein those truths, which the folly and egotism of priests 
banned from the public chairs of education, might be taught 
with perfect freedom to susceptible youths." On May 1, 1776, 
the organization was founded. Under Weishaupt's sole domina- 
tion, the Order was stagnant. With the accession, however, of 
Baron Knigge, a Freemason of high degree, progress resulted, 
and eventually an alliance with Freemasonry was effected. 
Internal dissension, the scandalous lives of the leaders, and 
political intrigues brought about suppression at the hands of the 
Bavarian Government. On August 16, 1787, the Duke of 
Bavaria "launched his third and last edict against the system. 
The measures taken against the Order in Bavaria effectually 
counteracted and destroyed its activity in other countries." 
This, on the authority of Professor Stauffer. 

Having disposed thus of the true history of the Order, the 
professor addresses himself to its false history in a chapter which 
he entitles "The Legend of the Order." He examines two books 
which are the sources of accusations against the Illuminati — one 
by John Robison, an English savant and Freemason, Proofs 
of a Conspiracy against all the Religions and Governments of Europe 
carried on in the Secret Meetings of the Freemasons, Illuminati, 
and Reading Societies; the other by the Jesuit, Abbe Baruel, 
an emigre priest, Memoirs of Jacobinism. Many statements 
of both authors, anent the matter of the Illuminati, succumb 
before Professor Stauffer's scientific onslaughts. 

But the methods of modern critical history were unknown in 
the days of which this study treats. The old school was more 
rhetorical than critical. These particular books were sensational. 
They were sold; they were read — especially by conservative folk. 
They found their way from Europe to New England; and here 
we have the solution of the whole affair — they fell into the hands 
of the vigilant watchmen on the housetops of Israel. A copy of 
Robison's book inspired the Reverend Jedediah Morse of Charles- 
town. This worthy divine, father of the famous Samuel Morse, 
had been greatly perturbed by the unrest everywhere about him, 
by the recent formation of secret societies, by the heated con- 
troversy over America's attitude toward France. He had 
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viewed with dismay the rise of Liberalism, and the spirit of secu- 
larism. The excesses of the French Revolution had brought 
horror to his soul — and here was Robison's work, affording 
splendid material for a pulpit expose. 

He read. He believed. "On the morning of May 9, 1798, 
and on the afternoon of the same day, in his own pulpit . . . 
the Reverend Jedediah Morse proclaimed the fact that a perni- 
cious society, called the Illuminati, subversive of law, order and 
religion, had its branches established and its emissaries at work 
in America. The Jacobins in France were the open manifesta- 
tion of the hidden system of the Illuminati. . . ." 

Public attention was drawn to the statements. The news- 
papers commented on it. Morse was called to account and 
required to submit proofs. The proofs advanced by him were 
insufficient, inept; but the Bavarian Illuminati, from that time, 
were doomed to bear an unsavory reputation for complicity in the 
social upheavals of New England. Thus reasons Professor 
Stauffer. 

The Illuminati, beyond doubt, were dead and gone. They 
had, once upon a time, however, concluded an alliance with the 
Masons. The connection had been mentioned in the controversy 
following the sermon, so that the odium attached to the name 
"Illuminati" had, in a measure, fallen upon the Freemasons of 
America. Professor Stauffer, therefore, proceeds to exonerate 
them from all suspicion, but not with very notable success, in 
the face of authorities like John Quincy Adams, second President 
of the United States. 

The legend of the Illuminati is nearly finished. One more 
stage, and the author is done. Their name finally appears as an 
epithet to be bandied about by political rivals — "a term for 
politicians to conjure with." Redudio ad absurdum, with a 
vengeance! And so ends the book! 

There is much to commend in Professor Stauffer's book. One 
chapter, however, is very disappointing, the third, entitled, 
"History of the European Order of the Illuminati." In this it 
is all too evident that Professor Stauffer has used prejudiced 
authorities. He did not dip his pen into the venom of religious 
bigotry, perhaps, but he forgot to wipe the pen that others had 
used before him. We could wish that he had not followed Fores- 
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tier 1 so implicitly, in believing the "Jesuit Legend," namely, that 
the Jesuits, after their suppression, attempted to join the secret 
societies extant, in order to use them for Jesuitical designs. There 
is far less historical ground for this fable than for the " Legend of 
the Illuminati," which he scientifically rejects. He has avoided 
Scylla and fallen into Charybdis. Throughout the chapter, a 
noted antipathy to the Society of Jesus is evident, in sundry 
unmistakable innuendoes. Nor is this all. The usual time- 
worn insinuations, accomplished chiefly by discriminating epi- 
thets, are all found in the armory of the Professor from Hiram 
College . . . "the forces of Clericalism . . . Sacer- 
dotalism . . . quenching of originality . . . and intel- 
lectual stagnation due to ecclesiastical domination" — these and 
other damaging phrases, supported by copious footnotes in French 
and German, show the need of the apology which the professor 
makes in his preface for his almost exclusive use of one authority 
for this chapter. C'est la guerre! One cannot refrain from giving 
the most offensive example : 

"Following the suppression of the Jesuits in 1773, members 
of that Order in considerable numbers, attracted by the rapid 
growth and pretentious occultism of the Rosicrucians, had united 
with the latter system." Shades of Christian Rosenkreuz and 
Hermes Trismegistus ! What an alliance! We would like to 
hear more of the Jesuits, Frank and Stadler, the villains of the 
drama. Sources, sources, Professor! Your proof of this part 
of your thesis is a bit weak! 

Technically Professor Stauffer has proved his thesis. However, 
one lays down the book convinced that while the Illuminati, qua 
organization, did not have the effect on American politics at- 
tributed to it, qua crystallization of the Zeitgeist, it changed the 
whole trend of continental Freemasonry and gave to it its 
secularizing and anticlerical policy. The soul of the Illuminati 
survived the death of the body. It animated the French Revolu- 
tion, and, via France, came to America. Before this period 
New England was theocratic. Since then it has been secularist — 
almost anti-clerical — in its public policy. 

Joseph A. Murphy, D.D. 



1 Forestier. Lei IlluminSs de Baviere et la Franc-Magonnerie allemande . 



